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THE  OLIVACEOUS  GALLINULE. 

f Gallinula  Foljamheu) 


Mr  Montagu  figures  and  describes  this  bird  from  a 
specimen  in  the  museum  of  F.  Foljambe,  Esq.  of  Os- 
berton,  as  a species  not  noticed  before.  He  also  men- 
tions another  of  the  same  kind  being  shot  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  nearly  about  the  same  time  that  Mr 
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FoJjambe  got  his  bird.  We  think  (according  to  his 
description)  that  it  differs  chiefly  from  the  Little  Galli- 
nule  in  its  being  of  a more  plain  plumage,  being  com- 
posed of  deeper  and  lighter  shades  of  cinereous  olive 
brown,  and  in  wanting  the  white  spots  and  other 
markings  of  the  latter  bird,  and  in  its  being  feathered 
nearer  to  the  knees.  Our  drawing  was  made  many 
years  ago,  from  a stuffed  specimen  in  the  Wycliffe 
museum,  but  we  did  not  then  venture  upon  describing 
it  as  a new  species,  and  it  is  only  from  such  authorities 
as  Mr  Foljambe  and  Mr  Montagu  that  we  now  adopt 
the  opinion.  We  had  no  opportunity  of  examining 
the  under  plumage  of  our  bird,  but  the  whole  of  the 
upper  parts,  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  were  of  a deep 
olive  brown,  with  the  middle  of  each  feather  more  or 
less  marked  with  a black  or  dusky  colour. 
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THE  LITTLE  GALLINULE. 

( Gallinula  mmuta.) 

The  above  figure  was  taken  from  a stuffed  specimen 
obligingly  lent  to  this  work  by  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Lid- 
dell, of  Ravensworth  Castle,  and  the  weight  and 
length  are  quoted  from  Mr  Montagu’s  description, 
who  treats  of  this  bird  as  a hitherto  undescribed  spe- 
cies. We  had,  however,  seen  the  bird  some  years 
ago  : it  was  caught  by  the  dogs  of  our  friend,  the  late 
Lieut.  Henry  Forster  Gibson,  in  a boggy  place,  cover- 
ed with  reeds  and  rushes,  near  the  Tyne ; we  had  no 
opportunity  at  the  time  of  taking  either  a drawing  or 
description  from  it,  but  recollect  its  being  somewhat 
more  distinctly  and  beautifully  spotted  than  the  speci- 
men now  before  us.  The  weight  two  ounces ; length 
seven  inches  and  three  quarters ; the  bill  five  eighths 
of  an  inch  long,  yellowish  green  at  the  tip,  and  dark 
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green  at  the  base ; the  nostrils  pervious,  and  the  brow 
and  crown  very  little  elevated  above  the  bill ; the  head 
small;  the  crown  and  nape  deep  brown,  the  sides  of 
the  former,  both  above  and  below  the  eye,  ash  or  slate 
colour;  the  cheeks  and  throat  dull  white;  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck  pale  ash ; the  under  parts  from  the 
breast  to  the  thighs  inclusive,  are  a mixture  of  ash  and 
pale  brown;  from  thence  to  the  vent,  is  deep  brown, 
spotted  with  white;  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders  olive  brown ; the  middle  of  the  back,  down 
nearly  to  the  rump,  is  striped  with  black,  olive  brown 
and  white,  each  feather  being  deeply  margined  on  the 
outer  webs  with  olive,  the  inner  ones  with  white,  and 
the  middle  with  black ; the  quills  are  deep  brown,  with 
paler  edges ; the  tail  is  short,  and  partakes  of  the  co- 
lours just  described ; the  legs  and  toes  are  green,  the 
latter  long,  and  the  former  bare  three- eighths  of  an 
inch  above  the  knees. 
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THE  LITTLE  WHITE  HERON. 

(Ardea  cequinoctialis^  Lin. — La  Garzetie  Uanche,  Buff.) 

The  length  of  this  elegant  little  species  is  about 
twenty  inches ; the  bill  is  two  inches  long,  and  of  an 
orange  yellow ; the  lore  and  orbits  the  same ; the 
irides  pale  yellow ; the  crown  of  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  before  are  buff;  on  the  back  of  the 
head  the  feathers  are  a little  elongated ; on  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  the  feathers  are  more  elongated,  and 
hang  detached  over  the  upper  part  of  the  breast ; the 
tail  is  short  and  covered  by  the  folded  wings ; the  rest 
of  the  plumage  is  snowy  white ; legs  three  inches  and 
a half  long  to  the  joint,  and  bare  an  inch  and  a half 
above  it;  they,  as  well  as  the  toes  and  claws,  are  black, 
tinged  with  green,  the  middle  claw  pectinated.  This 
rare  bird  was  first  brought  into  notice  as  a British  bird 
by  Mr  Montagu,  from  whose  description  the  above  is 
extracted.  He  says  it  was  shot  on  the  southern-most 
promontory  of  Devonshire,  very  near  the  coast,  be- 
tween the  Start  and  the  Prawl. 
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THE  SQUACCO  HERON. 

(Ardea  comata,  Pallas’s  Travels.—Ae  Guacco,  Buff.) 

Latham  describes  this  bird  as  being  rather  less  than 
a Crow.  He  says  the  bill  is  livid  red,  with  a brown 
tip;  lore  greenish;  irides  yellow;  crown  of  the  head 
much  crested,  six  of  the  feathers  hanging  quite  down 
to  the  back ; these  are  narrow,  white,  margined  with 
black ; the  neck  and  breast  pale  ferruginous ; the  fea- 
thers on  the  first  very  long  and  loose ; back  ferrugi- 
nous, inclining  to  violet,  and  furnished  with  long  nar- 
row feathers,  which  reach  beyond  the  wings  when 
closed,  and  fall  over  them;  wings,  rump,  tail,  belly 
and  vent,  white;  the  tail  pretty  long;  legs  stout,  of  a 
greenish  yellow ; claw  of  the  middle  toe  serrated  with- 
in.” “ This  is  an  elegant  species,  and  inhabits  the 
bays  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  slow  streams  of  the 
southern  desert.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Italy,  about 
Bologna,  where  it  is  called  Squacco,  and  is  said  to  be 
a bold  and  courageous  bird.”  In  the  Globe  London 
newspaper,  of  the  4th  December,  1820,  it  is  stated 
that,  there  has  been  taken  within  a few  miles  of  Yar- 
mouth, a male  bird,  of  that  very  rare  species,  Ardea 
comata,  of  Pallas,  or  the  Squacco  Heron,  of  Latham.” 
From  this  authority  we  venture  to  give  it  a place 
among  British  Birds. 
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THE  FRECKLED  HERON, 

( Ardea  lentiginosa.) 

The  length  is  about  twenty-three  inches ; the  bill  is 
rather  slender,  two  inches  and  three-quarters  long  to 
the  feathers  on  the  forehead,  and  both  mandibles 
equally  turned  to  form  the  point ; the  upper  mandible 
dusky ; the  lower  one  greenish  yellow ; the  head  is 
very  small ; the  crown  is  chocolate  brown,  fading  into 
a dull  yellow  at  the  nape,  where  the  feathers  are  elon- 
gated ; the  chin  and  throat  white,  with  a row  of  brown 
feathers  down  the  middle;  the  cheeks  are  yellowish, 
with  an  obscure  dusky  line  at  the  corner  of  each  eye; 
the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  of  a pale  dull 
yellow,  with  large  chesnut  coloured  spots,  the  feathers 
long  and  hanging  pendent  over  the  breast;  the  hind 
neck  is  bare,  and  the  feathers  that  fall  over  it  are  of  a 
deeper  hue  than  those  on  the  other  parts  of  the  neck ; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  sides  are  marked  with  large  cho- 
colate coloured  spots,  some  of  which  are  glossed  with 
purple,  and  margined  with  dull  yellow,  while  others 
are  speckled  with  brown ; the  vent  and  under  tail  co- 
verts are  yellowish  white ; the  back  and  scapulars  are 
chocolate  brown,  with  paler  margins,  minutely  speck- 
led; the  coverts  of  the  wings  dull  yellow,  darkest  in 
the  middle  of  each  feather,  and  are  also  prettily  speck- 
led on  their  margins ; the  first  and  second  order  of 
quills,  and  their  greater  coverts  are  of  a dusky  lead 
colour;  the  primaries  and  secondaries  more  or  less 
tipped  and  speckled  with  brown ; the  tail  is  short,  and. 
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as  weli  as  the  iertials,  is  speckled  with  brown : the  legs 
are  three  inches  and  three-quarters  in  length  from  the 
heel  to  the  knees ; the  toes  are  long  and  slender,  and 
the  middle  claw  pectinated  on  the  inner  side ; the  legs 
are  bare  about  an  inch*  above  the  knee,  and  these,  as 
v/eil  as  the  toes  are  of  a greenish  cast.  The  above  is 
extracted  from  Mr  Montagu’s  description,  who  has 
given  this  bird  as  a new  British  species  of  the  Ardea 
genus  : it  was  shot  in  Dorsetshire  in  1804  ; he  suspects 
it  to  be  a female,  and  also  “ that  it  may  prove  a sexual 
distinction  only  of  some  species  obscurely  known.” 

* Montagu’s  figure  is  not  of  this  proportion,  but  about  half  an  inch. 
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THE  LITTLE  BITTERN 
f Ardea  minuta^  Lin. — Le  Blongios,  Buff.) 


Is  about  the  size  of  a Thrush.  The  bill  from  the 
tip  to  the  brow  is  in  length  one  inch  and  seven-eighths ; 
it  is  of  a greenish  yellow,  dusky  at  the  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible,  and  the  edges  are  jagged ; the  feathers  on 
the  top  of  the  head  are  elongated  behind;  these,  as 
well  as  the  back  and  tail  are  black,  with  greenish  re- 
flections, and  the  secondary  and  primary  quills  are 
nearly  the  same ; the  neck  is  long,  the  hinder  part  of 
it  bare  of  feathers,  but  those  from  the  fore  part  fall 
back  and  cover  it ; the  sides  of  the  chin  are  dull  white ; 
the  cheeks  incline  to  chesnut ; the  neck,  lesser  coverts 
of  the  wings,  lower  part  of  the  breast,  and  the  thighs, 
are  of  a reddish  buff;  the  greater  coverts  white;  the 
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belly  and  vent  yellowish  dirty  white;  the  feathers  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast  are  black,  edged  with  pale 
buff,  and  are  spread  over  part  of  the  shoulders,  breast, 
and  wings ; those  below,  which  cover  the  breast  to  the 
thighs,  are  long  and  narrowly  striped  down  the  middle 
with  pale  brown ; the  legs  and  toes  are  dark  green, 
and  are  nearly  of  the  same  length  as  the  bill. 

This  species  is  very  rarely  met  with  any  where  in 
this  country.  The  above  figure  was  taken  from  a 
stuffed  specimen,  obligingly  lent  to  this  work  by  Sir 
M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart,  of  Blagdon,  Northumberland  s 
the  bird  was  shot  there  on  the  10th  May,  1810. 
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THE  CINEREOUS  GODWIT, 

( Scolopax  Canescens, — Montagu.) 


This  bird  is  described  at  the  proper  place  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  History  of  British  Birds.  The 
figure  has  been  drawn  since,  from  a stuffed  specimen, 
shot  at  Prestwick  Car,  near  Newcastle,  in  the  breed- 
ing season,  and  on  comparing  it  with  another  bird, 
newly  killed,  at  Otterburn,  Northumberland,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1821,  it  was  evidently  the  same  species;  the 
difference  consisted  in  the  latter  being  somewhat  larger. 
It  weighed  five  ounces  and  three  quarters;  length  four- 
teen inches  and  a half ; and  to  the  end  of  the  toes  six- 
teen inches  and  five-eighths ; breadth  twenty-four 
inches  and  a half.  The  plumage  on  the  upper  parts 
were  also  darker  than  in  the  former  specimen.  In 
both,  the  back,  breast,  belly,  and  vent,  were  pure 
white ; the  tails  were  also  white,  but  partly  tinged  with 
yellow,  and  barred  with  brownish  wavy  lines.  The 
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legs  and  toes  of  both  were  dark  green.  The  bill,  in 
the  stuffed  specimen,  measures  from  the  tip  to  the 
brow  nearly  two  inches,  and  is  of  a dark  colour ; both 
mandibles  are  partly  grooved,  but  towards  the  tips 
they  are  smooth  and  slender,  and  bent  upwards;  the 
legs  are  long  and  bare  of  feathers  nearly  an  inch  and  a 
half  above  the  knees,  and  from  thence  to  the  tread  of 
the  foot  measure  about  two  inches  and  a quarter;  a dull 
brownish  spot  occupies  the  space  between  the  bill  and 
the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and  a dingy  white  stripe  passes 
above  and  below  them ; from  the  brow  over  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  down  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  it 
is  streaked  with  brown  and  pale  ash ; the  sides  of  the 
neck  to  the  shoulders  are  also  nearly  the  same,  but 
paler;  and  the  fore  part  is  slightly  sprinkled  down  to- 
wards the  breast.  The  scapulars,  greater  coverts  and 
tertials,  are  more  or  less  of  a bronze  brown,  edged  and 
tipped  with  dull  rusty  white ; the  latter  are  also  edged, 
indented,  and  tipped  with  the  same,  and  somewhat  bar- 
red on  the  outer  webs  with  dark  spots.'  The  quills  are 
dark  brown,  the  shaft  of  the  first  is  white,  and  most 
of  them  on  the  outer  webs  are  slightly  edged  and 
tipped  wdth  reddish  white. 

From  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  plumage 
of  the  Scolopax  and  Tringa  Genera,  ornithologists 
have  always  been  puzzled  in  making  out  distinctly  the 
different  species,  and  we  fear  it  will  be  long  before 
their  difficulties  can  be  removed.  Mr  Pennant  first 
gave  the  name  of  Cinereous  Godwit  to  this  bird,  and 
from  him  Dr  Latham,  and  then  Col.  Montagu  have 
taken  their  descriptions ; and  here  we  would  take  oc- 
casion to  remark,  that  the  term  Cinereous  has  always 
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proved  to  us  a term  of  very  ambiguous  import.  Some- 
times it  appears  to  designate  a distinct  colour,  with  its 
various  hues ; thus  we  have  cinereous,  pale  cinereous, 
dark  cinereous,  &c.  or  it  is  used  synonimously,  as  from 
its  etymology  it  ought  to  be,  if  used  at  all,  with  ash- 
grey  ; at  other  times  it  is  confounded  with  many  of 
the  varieties  of  brown  and  of  white.  Language  not  less 
vague  is  made  use  of^  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  fre- 
quently, in  regard  to  all  the  other  principal  colours, 
scarcely  any  two  writers  appearing  to  attach  the  same 
idea  to  the  same  diversity  of  shade.  The  confusion 
to  which  this  has  given  rise  in  ornithological  descrip- 
tions, has  often  made  us  wish  that  naturalists  would 
adopt  some  uniform  standard  by  which  the  subject  of 
colour  might  be  regulated,  and  if  possible,  fixed.  The 
Nomenclature  of  Colours”  of  the  distinguished  Wer- 
ner, (as  enlarged  and  exemplified  by  Mr  Syme)  would 
seem  to  present  the  requisite  basis  of  such  a standard. 
This  arrangement,  though  hitherto  confined  to  mine- 
ralogical  details,  might,  if  further  systematized  and  ex- 
tended, be  applied  with  peculiar  propriety  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  birds,  in  which  colour  forms  so  conspicu- 
ous a character.  Indeed,  without  some  such  universal 
agreement,  we  despair  of  seeing  descriptive  writing  of 
any  sort  ever  exhibiting  that  accuracy  and  simplicity 
which  is  so  desirable,  and  to  a certain  degree  so  easily 
attainable. 
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THE  RED-BREASTED  SNIPE. 

( Scolopax  novehorocensis.) 

Montagu  says,  the  weight  of  this  species  is  seven 
ounces  and  three  quarters ; length  fifteen  inches ; bill 
three  inches  long,  a little  reflected,  and  of  a dusky  co- 
lour, except  at  the  base  of  the  under  mandible,  which 
is  pale;  irides  dusky;  orbits  white;  crown  of  the  head 
dusky,  streaked  with  ferruginous;  sides  of  the  head, 
chin,  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  belly,  and 
sides  bright  bay,  palest  on  the  chin,  and  with  a few 
solitary  white  feathers  on  the  belly ; round  the  vent, 
and  under  tail  coverts,  the  feathers  are  white,  tipped 
with  bay ; upper  part  of  the  neck  behind  ferruginous, 
slightly  marked  down  the  shafts  with  dusky;  lower 
part  of  the  hind  neck,  upper  part  of  the  back  and  sca- 
pulars dusky,  spotted  with  ferruginous  on  the  margin 
of  the  feathers;  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  white, 
with  oblong  dusky  spots  down  the  shafts:  upper  tail 
coverts  barred  dusky  and  ferruginous,  becoming  white 
at  the  base  of  the  feathers ; prime  quills  dusky  black, 
the  first  six  mottled  with  brown  and  white  on  the  inner 
webs  towards  the  base;  the  secondaries  cinereous,  mar- 
gined and  spotted  with  white;  the  shafts  of  all  more 
or  less  white;  greater  coverts  of  the  prime  quills  black; 
from  the  fifth  tipped  with  white;  those  on  the  seconda- 
ries cinereous,  the  inner  webs  spotted  with  white ; 
lesser  coverts  a mixture  of  dusky,  cinereous  and  white, 
dashed  with  ferruginous,  with  a few  feathers  near  the 
quills  spotted  ferruginous  like  the  back : under  wing  . 
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coverts  white,  elegantly  barred  and  spotted  with  white ; 
tail  nearly  even  at  the  end,  the  two  middle  feathers 
rather  the  longest,  the  whole  marked  with  eight  or 
nine  alternate  bars  of  black  and  white  quite  to  the 
base,  forming,  when  the  tail  is  spread,  so  many  con- 
centric semicircular  bands ; legs  dusky  black,  two  and 
a half  inches  long  from  the  knee  to  the  heel;  bare 
space  above  the  knee,  scarcely  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  ; toes  marginated,  outer  one  connected  as  far  as 
the  first  joint  to  the  middle  one.  This  bird  was  shot 
at  Knightsbridge,  1803,  and  proved  to  be  a female.’® 
There  is  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  male  and 
the  female. 
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THE  PIGMY  SANDPIPER, 

OR  PIGMY  CURLEW. 

(Tringa  Pygmcea,) 

This  rare  bird  has  been  hitherto  described  under 
the  name  of  the  “ Pigmy  Curlew,’’  and  was  not  re- 
moved from  the  place  it  held  amongst  the  Curlews, 
until  that  indefatigable  ornithologist,  the  late  CoL 
Montagu  cleared  up  the  doubts  respecting  it,  and  re- 
moved it  to  the  Tringas.  The  bill  is  black,  slender, 
and  slightly  curved  downwards ; it  is  grooved  on  both 
mandibles,  and  measures  two  inches  and  one-eighth 
from  the  tip  to  the  brow ; the  feathers  on  the  crown  of 
the  head  and  nape  are  deep  brown,  with  rusty  tips  and 
edges ; a whitish  streak, . faintly  spotted,  passes  from 
the  bill  over  each  eye,  and  a brown  one  extends  in  the 
same  way  underneath  them ; the  throat  is  dull  white ; 
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the  breast  is  plain  reddish  buff ; the  fore  part  and  sides 
of  the  neck  are  of  the  same  colour,  but  streaked  with 
brown;  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  is  darker,  and 
streaked  with  ash-coloured  brown ; the  upper  parts  of 
the  plumage  partake  more  or  less  of  a glossy  bronze 
olive  brown,  and  most  of  the  feathers  are  darkest  near 
their  margins,  and  edged  and  tipped  with  pale  rusty 
white ; the  tertials  are  also  edged  and  tipped  with  the 
same ; the  greater  coverts  are  ash-brown,  with  white 
edges  and  tips  ; the  secondary  quills  are  brown,  edged 
with  white  on  their  outer  webs;  the  inner  ones  are 
mostly  white ; the  tail,  which  consists  of  twelve  fea- 
thers, is  brownish  ash,  edged  and  tipped  with  dull 
white ; the  belly,  and  upper  and  under  coverts  of  the 
tail  are  more  or  less  of  a pure  white ; the  legs  and  toes 
are  slender,  of  a dark  colour,  and  bare  of  feathers 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  knees,  and  from  these  an 
inch  and  a quarter  long  to  the  tread  of  the  foot.  Mr 
Montagu’s  description  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
above,  but  whether  it  may  arise  from  age  or  sex,  we 
cannot  determine.  The  stuffed  specimen  from  which 
the  foregoing  figure  and  description  were  taken,  was 
presented  to  the  author  by  Mr  Bullock,  in  the  latter 
end  of  January,  1814< ; it  was  shot  near  Sunderland, 
among  many  other  birds,  which  had  been  driven  from 
their  northern  haunts  by  the  extremity  of  the  weather, 
during  the  very  stormy  winter  of  that  year. 
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THE  RED  SANDPIPER. 

f Tringa  Islandlca*) 


The  above  figure  and  description  are  taken  from  the 
stuffed  specimen  of  a bird  shot  at  Sunderland,  in  Ja- 
nuary of  the  severe  winter  of  1814,  and  also  present- 
ed to  this  work  by  Mr  Bullock,  of  the  London  Mu- 
seum. The  bill  is  rather  thick  at  the  base,  black, 
grooved  on  both  mandibles,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long  from  the  tip  to  the  brow,  whence,  over  the 
head  and  down  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  it  is  streak- 
ed with  rufous  and  dark  brown ; between  the  bill  and 
the  eyes,  and  the  auriculars,  it  is  spotted  and  streaked 
with  the  same  colours ; the  shoulders,  back,  and  sca- 
pulars are  black,  edged,  tipped,  and  spotted  with  va- 
rious shades  of  rufous,  yellow,  and  dingy  white,  and 
the  tertials  are  prettily  indented  with  the  same  colours; 
the  greater  coverts  are  ash  colour,  tipped  with  white ; 
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the  bastard  wing  and  primary  quills  are  black,  the 
former  edged  and  largely  tipped  with  white,  and  some 
of  the  latter  slightly  edged  with  the  same,  with  the 
shafts  also  white ; the  neck,  breast,  and  belly  are  of  a 
rufous  pale  chesnut ; the  under  coverts  of  the  tail  are 
white,  dashed  with  patches  of  rufous  and  a few  dusky 
spots ; the  rump  and  tail  coverts  are  white,  prettily 
marked  with  bars  and  spots  of  dark  brown ; the  tail  is 
ash  colour,  A stuffed  specimen,  and  also  a finished 
drawing  of  the  same  species,  were  sent  to  us  by  Mr 
Charles  Fothergill ; the  plumage  of  the  former,  though 
somewhat  dishevelled  in  stuffing,  was  more  prettily 
marked  and  variegated  than  that  of  our  bird.  This 
shews  the  changeable  appearances  the  tribe  assumes 
under  the  influence  of  age,  season,  or  climate. 
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THE  RED  NECKED  PHALAROPE. 

(Tringa  hyperhorea,) 


The  bill  is  an  inch  long,  flatted  and  black  at  the 
tip ; the  rest  of  both  mandibles  are  orange  coloured  | 
the  head  is  capped  with  dusky  mouse  coloured  brown^ 
extending  from  the  bill  to  the  hinder  part;  the  throat 
and  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  are  also  of  the 
same  colour,  but  paler  and  inclining  to  ash ; the  cheeks 
and  sides  of  the  head  are  white,  which,  meeting  at  the 
nape,  falls  half  way  down  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck 
in  a stripe,  and  gradually  deepens  into  ash  and  dusky 
brown  towards  the  shoulders ; the  latter,  with  the  sca- 
pulars and  tail  coverts,  are  black,  tipped,  bordered, 
and  striped  with  pale  rusty  yellow ; the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  the  lesser  and  greater  coverts  are  of  a dusky 
ash,  the  latter  tipped  with  white;  the  tertials  and  the 
exterior  webs  of  the  quills  are  dusky ; but  the  greater 
part  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  latter  are  pale  ash,  fading 
into  white : the  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  the  two 
middle  ones,  which  are  the  longest,  are  plain  dusky 
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brown,  the  rest  taper  "off  in  length,  and  turn  lighter 
coloured  as  they  shorten,  and  are  margined  on  the 
outer  webs  with  pale  rusty  yellow  and  white;  the 
whole  of  the  under  parts,  from  the  throat  to  the  end  of 
the  vent  feathers,  are  of  a deep  vinous  chesnut;  the 
legs  are  dusky,  and  the  toes  are  scallopped  like  those 
of  the  Grey  Phalarope,  but  the  middle  claws,  w^hich 
are  short,  hooked,  and  sharp,  are  both  turned  out- 
ward. The  above  description  was  taken  from  a male 
bird  brought  from  Davis’s  Straits,  where  they  are  pret- 
ty numerous  about  the  mouth  of  Hudson’s  river.  Al- 
though they  are  very  fat  and  plump,  they  are  extreme- 
ly active,  and  swim  about  nimbly  in  quest  of  their 
food,  which  chiefly  consists  of  the  slimy  substance 
called  whale’s  food,  so  frequently  seen  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters  of  the  northern  seas.  They  are 
occasionally  met  with  on  the  British  shores. 

The  author  was  furnished  by  Mr  Charles  Fothergill, 
with  two  stufled  specimens,  male  and  female,  and  the 
eggs  of  these  birds.  The  above  figure  was  taken  from 
the  former.  It  differs  in  its  plumage  from  the  fore- 
going description ; its  head,  and  a narrow  stripe  on  the 
front,  another  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  which 
last  spread  over  the  shoulder,  were  of  a dark  ash  co- 
lour; the  throat  white;  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
breast  are  of  a brilliant  bay  colour ; the  upper  parts  of 
the  plumage  are  deep  brown,  nearly  black,  the  under 
parts  white.  The  bird  must  have  been  improperly 
dried  in  the  stuffing,  as  its  bill  and  the  scallopped 
toes  seemed  much  shrivelled  up.  The  eggs,  four  in 
number,  like  others  of  the  Tringa  genus,  were  very 
large;  they  were  of  a dingy  olive,  blotched  and 
spotted  with  brown. 
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THE  BLACK-BILLED  AUK. 

(Alca  Pica,  Lin. — Le  Petit  Pingouin,  Buff.) 


These  birds  weigh  from  sixteen  to  twenty  ounces, 
and  measure  in  length  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches, 
and  in  breadth  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight.  The 
bill  is  black, ' compressed,  and  slightly  ridged  and  fur- 
rowed on  the  sides,  but  more  or  less  so  in  different  sub- 
jects, and  some  of  them  have  a white  line  across  each 
mandible,  while  others  have  the  bill  nearly  quite  plain 
and  smooth ; an  obscure  white  line  extends  from  the 
upper  mandible  to  the  eye,  behind  which  are  a mixture 
of  dark  brown  and  dirty  white  feathers,  obscurely  di- 
vided to  the  hinder  part  of  the  head ; the  inside  of  the 
mouth  is  yellow;  irides  hazel;  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  and  a streak  below  each  eye,  are  black,  as  are 
also  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  its  silky  plumage, 
including  the  wings  and  the  tail,  excepting  the  tips  and 
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the  secondary  quills,  which  are  white;  all  the  under 
parts,  from  the  chin  to  the  vent,  are  also  white ; the 
legs  black.  From  the  similarity  in  some  of  the  mark- 
ings of  these  birds  and  of  the  Razor-bill  and  Foolish 
Guillemot,  ornithologists  have  been  led  to  consider 
them  as  varieties  of  the  same  species ; but  this  opinion 
Mr  Montagu  combats,  we  think,  very  successfully. 
He  has  treated  largely  on  this  subject,  and  is  satisfied 
that  they  are  distinct  species.  The  Razor-bills  and 
Foolish  Guillemots  mostly  leave  the  arctic  regions,  to 
breed  and  rear  their  young  in  more  southern  climes, 
and  for  that  purpose,  in  the  summer  months,  are  seen 
in  flocks  of  immense  numbers,  on  the  rocky  promonto- 
' ries  and  isles  of  the  British  shores,  which  they  leave  in 
the  autumn.  The  Black-billed  Auks  and  lesser  Guil- 
lemots, on  the  contrary,  remain  to  breed,  also  in  im- 
mense numbers,  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  &c.  in  the 
continued  day  light  of  summer,  and  disperse  south- 
ward on  the  approach  of  the  winter  cold,  and  dark- 
ness of  the  frigid  zone. 
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THE  BLACK  TERN. 

( Sterna Jissipes,  Lin. — UEpouvantailf  BufF.) 


This  bird  generally  measures  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and  weighs  about  two 
ounces  and  a half.  The  bill  is  black,  and  from  the 
tip  to  the  brow  is  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  long ; 
the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  under  part,  as  far  as  the 
thighs,  black ; the  lower  belly  and  vent  pale  ash ; the 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage,  including  the  wings  and 
tail,  are  of  a dark  hoary  lead  coloured  blue ; the  tail 
is  not  greatly  forked,  nor  long,  and  in  most  speci- 
mens, the  exterior  webs  of  the  two  outside  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  white ; the  legs  and  feet  crimson,  and  the 
claws  black ; the  female  does  not  differ  materially  in 
her  appearance  from  the  male. 

This  species,  like  the  rest  of  the  Terns,  frequents 
the  sea  shores  in  summer,  but  its  habits  and  manners 
are  somewhat  different.  It  does  not  associate  with 
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them;  it  has  a shriller  cry;  its  evolutions  are  more 
rapid,  and  its  turns,  while  on  the  wing,  are  shorter ; 
it  seems  to  prefer  the  rivers,  fens,  marshes,  and  lakes 
inland,  to  the  sea.  It  builds  its  nest  among  reeds  and 
rushes,  in  marshy  places,  with  flags  and  coarse  grass, 
upon  a tuft,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It 
lays  about  four  eggs,  of  a dirty  greenish  colour,  spotted 
and  encircled  with  black  about  the  thicker  end.  It 
feeds  on  beetles,  maggots,  and  other  insects,  as  well 
as  on  small  fishes.  Ornithologists  and  voyagers  say 
it  is  met  with  at  Hudson’s  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and 
Iceland,  and  that  it  is  common  in  Siberia,  and  the  Salt 
Lakes  in  the  desarts  of  Tartary.  Our  figure  was  drawn 
from  a stuffed  specimen  in  the  Museum  at  Ravens- 
worth  Castle. 
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THE  ROSEATE  TERN. 

( Sterna  Dugalliu) 


Mr  Montagu  mentions  this  elegant  looking  bird  as 
an  undescribed  species  of  Tern ; and  from  the  white 
feathers  of  the  whole  under  parts  being  tinged  with  a 
most  delicate  rosy  blush,  he  has  named  it  as  above. 
The  bill  is  slender,  slightly  curved,  and  about  an  inch 
and  five  eighths  long,  it  is  jet  black  excepting  at  the 
base  of  both  mandibles,  where  it  is  of  a bright  orange ; 
the  irides  are  black;  the  head  is  also  black,  and  the 
feathers  elongated  down  the  back  part  of  the  neck ; the 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  pale  cinereous  grey ; 
the  quill  feathers  are  narrow,  the  shafts  white,  the  first 
has  the  exterior  web  black,  with  a hoary  tinge;  the 
others  are  also  hoary  next  the  shafts,  and  all  margined 
deeply  on  the  inner  webs  with  white  to  the  tips;  the 
tail  is  greatly  forked,  extremely  slender,  and  extends 
two  inches  beyond  the  closed  wings ; the  legs  and  feet, 
including  the  bare  space  of  about  half  an  inch  above 
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the  knees,  are  of  a bright  red  colour ; the  claws  black 
and  hooked.  The  specimen  from  which  Mr  Montagu 
describes  this  bird,  was,  with  several  others,  shot  in 
the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  July,  1812,  and 
presented  to  him  by  Dr  McDougall,  of  Glasgow,  who 
also,  in  his  communications  respecting  these  birds, 
points  out  the  difference  between  them  and  the  other 
species  of  Terns,  which  swarmed  in  their  company  on 
the  same  rocky  islands.  The  above  figure  was  taken 
from  a stuffed  specimen  of  a bird  shot  on  the  Fern 
Isles,  in  June,  1820,  where  several  of  them,  at  various 
times,  have  been  killed. 
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THE  GULL-BILLED  TERN. 

(Sterna  Anglica.) 

This  bird  was  first  pointed  out  as  a distinct  species 
by  Mr  Montagu,  it  having  before  been  confounded 
with  the  Sandwich  Tern,  from  which,  he  says,  it  differs 
in  a variety  of  respects.  The  bill  is  about  an  inch  and 
a half  long,  thick,  strong,  and  angulated  on  the  under 
mandible  like  the  bill  of  a Gull,  and  wholly  black  ; the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  taking  in  the  eyes,  is  black, 
which  extends  down  part  of  the  neck ; the  upper  parts 
of  the  plumage,  including  the  tail  and  its  upper  co- 
verts, are  cinereous,  the  outer  feathers  of  the  tail,  on 
each  side,  only  being  white.  The  quills  are  hoary,  but 
the  tips  of  the  first  five  are  black,  for  an  inch  or  more, 
without  the  smallest  margin  of  white  on  that  part ; part 
of  the  inner  webs  are  white,  but  it  does  not  quite  reach 
the  margins,  the  very  edges  being  dusky  for  half  the 
length  of  the  feathers.  The  legs  rather  exceed  two 
inches  in  length  from  the  heel  to  the  knee,  their  colour 
rufous  black;  the  toes  are  longer  than  those  of  the 
Sandwich  Tern,  especially  the  middle  one,  and  the 
claws  unusually  straight. 
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Montagu  gives  a figure  and  description  of  this  bird 
as  a species  of  Gull  hitherto  rarely  met  with  on  the 
British  shores,  which  he,  calls  the  Larus  minutus,  or 
Little  Gull,  and  describes  it  thus : — Length  rather 
exceeding  ten  inches ; length  of  the  bill  to  the  fea- 
thers on  the  forehead,  more  than  three  quarters  of 
an  inch ; the  upper  mandible  straight  for  half  its 
length  from  the  base,  the  other  half  considerably 
arcuated ; lower  mandible  straight  to  the  angle,  from 
whence  it  slopes  to  the  point ; the  inside  of  the  mouth 
red  orange ; the  forehead  and  crown  white ; the  back 
part  of  the  head  and  nape  dark  cinereous,  with  a 
hoary  tinge ; behind  the  eyes  a white  streak ; the  lower 
coverts  of  the  ears  black ; the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  of  a fine  cinereous  grey,  except  the  lower  part 
of  the  back,  which  is  black,  and  the  upper  coverts  of 
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tlie  tail  pure  white^  with  some  of  the  feathers  tipped 
with  dusky;  the  tail  feathers  are  white,  tipped  more 
or  less  with  black ; the  wings  have  a mixture  of  black, 
white,  and  cinereous,  but  the  former  greatly  predomi-^ 
nates;  the  ridge  of  the  wing  is  cinereous,  intermixed 
wdth  dusky,  all  the  rest  of  the  coverts  are  black,  seve* 
ral  of  the  lower  series  slightly  tipped  with  white ; the 
greater  quills  are  elegantly  marked,  being  white,  with 
the  exterior  web  and  part  of  the  inner  one,  close  to  the 
shaft,  the  tip  and  part  of  the  inner  margin,  black, 
more  or  less  tipped  with  spots  of  white ; the  seconda- 
ries  are  more  or  less  cinereous  on  the  outer  web, 
edged  with  dusky  black  towards  the  base,  their  tips 
and  inner  webs  white  ; the  tertials  are  mostly  black, 
with  a slight  edging  of  white  at  the  tip ; the  whole  un- 
der parts  are  pure  white ; the  legs  are  yellowish,  and 
rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length  to  the  knee,  and 
are  bare  a quarter  of  an  inch  above  it.” 

It  was  shot  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Chel- 
sea, and  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Plasted,  of  that 
place.  It  is  said  to  be  a native  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Siberia  and  Russia,  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
sea.  He  describes  it  as  being  in  its  immature  plu- 
mage, or  in  an  intermediate  state  or  first  change  be- 
tween the  nestling  and  the  adult  state. 

Our  figure  is  taken  from  a stuffed  specimen  of  the 
same  kind  of  bird,  lent  to  us  by  Sir  Hedworth  Wil- 
liamson, Bart.:  it  was  shot  on  the  Durham  coast  in 
1816.  The  bill  is  dusky,  and  measures  from  the  tip  to 
the  brow  one  inch  and  an  eighth ; the  auriculars  are 
tipped  with  black ; the  tail  is  also  tipped  with  the  same, 
the  two  outer  feathers  the  longest.  The  lower  part  of 
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the  back  in  our  specimen  is  not  black.  In  most  other 
respects  it  differs  so  little  from  Mr  Montagu’s  descrip- 
tion, that  we  cannot  help  viewing  them  as  belonging 
to  the  same  species.  Mr  H.  Edmondston,  of  New- 
castle, surgeon,  upon  whose  accuracy  in  this  instance 
we  can  depend,  and  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
various  sea  fowl  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  considers  the 
bird  here  figured  to  be  the  young  of  the  Kittiwake, 
originally  the  Larus  Tridactylus  (the  Tarrock)  now 
the  Larus  Rissa  of  Linngeus.  We  are  further  assured 
by  Mr  Blackett,  who  farms  the  Fern  Islands,  and  who 
has  seen  thousands  of  these  birds,  that  our  figure  re- 
presents a Kittiwake  in  its  first  year’s  plumage ; and  it 
is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  the  young  Kittiwake 
has  been  figured  as  such. 
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THE  ICELAND  GULL. 

(Larus  Islandicus,) 

The  above  figure  and  the  following  one  were  taken 
from  stuffed  specimens  lent  to  this  work  by  Mr  Lau-^ 
rence  Edmondston,  and  the  descriptions  of  both  ex- 
tracted  from  his  papers,  which  have  been  read  to  the 
Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh.  We  are  inclined  to 
concur  with  him  in  considering  this  as  a new  species 
not  hitherto  noticed  as  a British  bird.  He  has  known 
them  in  that  part  of  the  country,  since  the  autumn  of 
1809,  when  he  obtained  the  first  specimen,  which  was 
lost;  but  in  November,  1814,  he  shot  another,  which 
(with  a detailed  description)  was  presented  to  the  mu= 
seum  of  Mr  Bullock,  where  it  continued  to  be  exhibit- 
ed till  the  dispersion  of  that  valuable  collection.  Mr 
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E.  describes  the  bird  when  mature  as  being  clothed 
with  a Swan-like  plumage,  very  full,  the  down  on  the 
body  considerable,  altogether  rendering  it  almost  im- 
penetrable to  any  shot  but  that  of  the  largest  descrip- 
tion, and  as  weighing  five  pounds ; its  breadth  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  wings  five  feet  two  inches ; the  length 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  two  feet 
five  inches.  The  back  and  upper  part  of  the  wings 
very  pale  blue,*  head  and  neck  faintly  streaked  with 
dull  grey.  The  rest  of  the  plumage  and  the  primary 
quills  white  ,*  irides  pale  yellow ; the  bill  the  same,  but 
of  a deeper  cast,  and  the  knob  on  the  under  mandi- 
ble is  reddish  orangn.  The  legs  and  feet  much 
like  those  of  the  Herring  Gull,  but  larger : the  claws 
are  dusky  and  rather  blunt.  Its  place  of  breeding 
is  unknown,  it  is  regularly  migratory,  commonly  in 
i small  flocks,  arriving  in  the  Zetland  islands  about 
the  middle  of  autumn,  and  departing  towards  the  end 
of  spring.  Its  flight  is  more  equal  and  measured,  and 
has  less  of  that  Kite-like  soaring  than  others  of  this 
tribe.  Mr  E.  describes  it  as  being  also  more  power- 
ful, and  equally  voracious,  and  calls  it  a marine  Vul- 
ture. From  these  and  other  peculiarities  in  its  habits 
and  manners,  he  has  ventured  to  characterise  it  as  a 
distinct  species,  by  its  present  name.  He  has  likewise 
observed  it  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  believes  it 
to  be  a native  of  the  higher  latitudes.*' 

* This  bird  would  seem  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Lams  Glaii- 
cus,  to  the  specimen  shot  by  Mr  James  Ross,  midshipman  of  the  Isabella, 
and  to  the  Larus  Argentatus,  all  as  described  by  Captain  Sabine,  in  his 
Memoir  on  the  Birds  of  Greenland,  as  published  in  the  twelfth  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  London,  1818. 
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THE  YOUNG  ICELAND  GULL. 


The  above  figure  was  taken  from  the  stuffed  speci- 
men of  the  bird  before  it  had  attained  its  full  plumage : 
it  is  mottled  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Wagel,  but 
the  colours  are  different,  the  ground  colour  of  the  whole 
plumage  being  of  a dull  white,  and  the  spots  of  a pale 
dingy  brown ; the  bill  is  of  a dark  horn  colour,  length 
from  the  tip  to  the  brow  an  inch  and  a half,  and  to  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  nearly  three  inches:  the  legs 
and  toes  of  a pale  flesh  colour,  the  former  two  inches 
and  a half  long : the  irides  are  of  a silvery  grey : the 
whole  length  of  the  bird  between  two  and  three  feet  ; 
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breadth  above  five  feet.  By  the  fishermen  of  Zetland, 
it  is  called  the  Iceland  Scorie,  Scorie  being  the  name 
given  there. indiscriminately  to  the  young  of  the  three 
most  familiar  species  of  the  Gull  tribe ; hence  Mr  Ed- 
mondston  conjectures  it  must  at  least  be  known  in  Ice- 
land. 
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THE  HERRING  GULL. 

( Lm'us  JuscuSf  Lin.. — Le  Gotland  a manteau  gris  brnUf  ou 
le  Bourgmestre^  Buff.) 


This  species  is  described  at  page  196  of  the  se- 
cond  volume  of  the  British  Birds,  and  the  difference 
between  that  description,  and  the  stuffed  specimen  from 
which  the  above  figure  was  made,  is  so  trivial,  as  not 
to  require  any  remarks  upon  it. 

This  species  of  Gull  is  rendered  remarkable  by  its 
keeping  watch  over  the  safety  of  all  birds,  and  even 
seals,  within  the  reach  of  its  warnings ; for  upon  the 
approach  of  the  sportsman  with  his  gun,  it  seems  all 
upon  the  alert,  and  by  its  clamorous  well  known  cries 
intimates  their  danger. 
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THE  LESSER  BLACK-BACKED  GULL. 

(Larus  Argentatus^  Montagu.) 


This  bird  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Black- 
backed  Gull  described  at  page  194  of  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  British  Birds,  but  is  much  less,  and  is  not 
quite  so  dark  on  the  back  as  that  bird  is  described 
to  be.  In  the  stuffed  specimen  presented  to  this  work 
by  Mr  Laurence  Edmondston,  the  upper  plumage  is  of 
a dark  bluish  lead  colour ; the  greater  coverts,  scapu- 
lars, and  secondaries  the  same,  but  tipped  with  white ; 
the  primary  quills,  which  are,  in  all  the  visible  parts, 
of  a dark  brown,  are  also  tipped  with  white ; the  rest 
of  the  plumage  white ; the  eye-lids  red ; irides  pale 
yellow  ; the  bill  the  same,  but  of  a much  deeper  tinge, 
and  the  angular  knob  of  the  under  mandible  is  reddish 
orange ; the  legs  yellow. 
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THE  ARCTIC  GULL. 


( Lams  parasiticus,  Lin. — Le  Lalhed  longue  queue,  Buff.) 

This  Gull  is  described  at  page  217  of  the  second 
volume  of  British  Birds.  The  above  figure  is  taken 
from  a stuffed  specimenj  presented  tp  this  work  by  Mr 
Laurence  Edmondston,  and  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  description,  only  the  cheeks,  throat,  and 
neck  are  more  mixed  and  streaked  with  dull  yellow; 
legs  and  feet  black.  In  his  paper  respecting  this 
bird,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal, Mr  E.  expresses  his  decided  opinion  that  this 
white  breasted  bird  is  not  a distinct  species  from  the 
one  that  is  wholly  brown,  and  that  the  difference  arises 
only  from  their  age.  He  likewise  (and  Dr  Edmondston 
in  a former  number  of  the  same  Journal)  fully  confirms 
the  conjectures  of  Montagu  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
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young  of  this  bird,  and  the  Gull  hitherto  described  as 
the  Larus  Cfepidatus,  or  Black-toed  Gull.  He  further 
adds,  hardly  any  birds  of  its  size  are  secure  from  the 
attacks  of  this  Aquatic  Hawk;  when  stimulated  by 
hunger,  it  hesitates  not  to  assault  them,  to  compel 
them  to  disgorge  their  food.  That  singular  instinct^ 
which  seems  to  condemn  it  to  depend  for  its  chief  sup- 
ply of  food  on  the  superior  industry-  or  dexterity  of 
other  birds,  irresistibly  impelling  it  to  follow  the  main 
body  of  those  caterers  for  its  subsistence,  in  their  great 
periodical  migrations. 
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THE  LOUGH  DIVER. 


A description  of  this  bird  is  given  at  page  244  of 
the  British  Water  Birds,  differing  only  very  slightly 
from  this  specimen,  the  bill  of  which  measures  from 
the  tip  to  the  brow  very  little  more  than  an  inch; 
the  head  and  hinder  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a rusty 
chesnut;  the  upper  part,  and  sides  of  the  breast, 
to  the  wings,  are  darkish  ash,  tipped  with  grey;  the 
shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the  back  are  clouded 
with  dusky  and  grey;  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is 
uniformly  of  the  former  colour,  but  towards  the  rump, 
the  feathers  are  edged  and  tipped  with  a lighter  colour ; 
the  tail  consists  of  sixteen  dark  hoary  grey  feathers; 
and  the  scapulars  partake  much  of  the  same  colours ; 
the  sides  are  ash  colour ; the  belly  and  vent  white. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1820,  during  a severe 
frost,  three  of  these  birds  made  their  appearance  on 
the  River  Tyne,  and  were  all  killed  at  one  shot ; they 
were  nearly  all  alike.  This  figure  was  drawn  from 
one  of  them,  after  it  had  been  staffed. 
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THE  CRAVAT  OR  CANADA  GOOSE. 
(Anas  Canadensis^ — UOie  a CramtCy  Buff.) 


This  figure  was  taken  from  a specimen  presented 
to  this  work  by  Mr  Henry  Mewburn,  of  St  German’s, 
in  Cornwall  ; the  bird  was  shot  there  in  January,  1819. 
The  description  already  given  at  page  258,  British 
Water  Birds,  Vol.  11.  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
above,  only  there  it  has  been  omitted  to  notice  that 
the  feathers  are  margined  with  very  pale  dull  brown, 
and  that  the  upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  and  the 
vent,  are  pure  white. 
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THE  WHITE-FRONTED  WILD  GOOSE, 


OR  LAUGHING  GOOSE. 

(Anas  Albifrons, — UOie  rieuse.  Buff.) 

This  bird  is  described  at  page  275  of  the  second 
volume  of  British  Birds.  That  description  in  some 
slight  particulars,  differs  from  the  specimen  from  which 
the  above  figure  was  taken.  The  head  and  neck  of 
this  are  of  a tawny  brown,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
shoulders,  back,  and  coverts,  margined  more  or  less 
with  that  colour ; the  irregular  patches  or  bars  which 
cross  the  breast  and  belly,  are  dusky,  and  tipped 
with  white,  and  various  shades  of  dull  or  dirty  pale 
brown. 
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THE  CASTANEOUS  DUCK. 

( Ana$  nyraca*) 


A coloured  drawing,  from  which  the  above  figure 
was  engraven,  was  presented  to  this  work  by  the  Rev. 
William  Cornforth,  of  Long  Stanton  Rectory,  near 
Cambridge.  He  esteemed  it  a very  rare  bird,  not 
having  seen  it  before,  nor  its  description  in  any  work 
on  ornithology.  It  was  shot  on  a pond  near  the  little 
village  of  Hare-street,  Essex.  Montagu,  after  many 
doubts,  and  much  investigation,  says,  it  has  only  late- 
ly been  considered  a new  British  species,  having  be- 
fore been  confounded  with  the  Ferruginous  Duck  of 
Mr  Pennant;  and  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
Mr  Foljambe,  for  enabling  him,  from  three  speci- 
mens in  his  museum,  to  consider  this  as  being  distinct 
from  the  Ferruginous  Duck,  and  has  affixed  the  name 
as  above,  and  given  a description  of  it,  which  nearly 
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corresponds  with  the  above  figure.*  He  says,  in  de- 
scribing the  male,  that  it  weighs  thirty-three  ounces, 
and  measures  in  length  sixteen  inches  and  a half;  the 
females  measured  and  weighed  more.  The  bill  from 
the  tip  to  the  brow  is  oiie  inch  and  three-quarters  long, 
deep  at  the  base,  flattish  at  the  point,  and  of  a dark 
lead  colour,  with  the  nail  black ; the  irides  yellow  ; 
the  head,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  breast,  are  of  a 
brilliant  dark  reddish  chesnut ; the  sides,  and  the  fea- 
thers which  cover  the  thighs,  are  also  of  that  colour, 
but  of  a duller  cast,  and  the  belly  the  same,  but  much 
mottled  and  broken  with  white;  the  tail,  rump,  and 
upper  tail  coverts  black ; the  under  pure  white,  which 
forms  a strong  contrast  with  the  black,  which  drops 
down  before  the  vent  feathers  towards  the  thighs ; the 
upper  plumage  is  dusky  brown ; a collar  of  the  same 
colour  surrounds  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  passing 
behind,  becomes  uniform  with  the  colour  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  back ; the  secondary  quills  are  black  at 
the  tips,  and  white  at  the  base,  and  form  the  speculum 
or  oblique  bar  across  the  closed  wing;  the  quills  are 
short,  reaching  only  to  the  rump,  near  the  root  of  the 
tail;  the  legs  dusky. 

* On  comparing  our  drawing,  after  the  cut  was  done,  with  a stuffed 
specimen  from  Ravensworth  museum,  we  find  Mr  Cornforth’s  drawing 
tolerably  accurate. 
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THE  MUSK  DUCK. 

CAIRO,  GUINEA,  OR  INDIAN  DUCK. 

(Anas  moschata,  Lin. — Le  Canard  Musque,  BufF.) 

This  species  is  mucli  larger  than  the  Common 
Duck,  measuring  about  two  feet  in  length.  The 
irides  are  pale  yellow;  the  bill  from  the  tip  to  the 
protuberance  on  the  brow,  is  more  than  two  inches 
long.  Domestication,  from  time  to  time,  has  made  a 
great  variation  in  the  plumage  of  these  birds,  but  they 
are  all  alike  in  having  a fleshy  knob  on  the  base  of 
the  bill,  and  a naked,  red,  warty  or  carunculated  skin 
extending  from  that  and  the  chin  to  above  the  eyes, 
and  in  having  the  crown  of  the  head  rather  tufted  and 
black  which  they  can  erect  at  pleasure.  The  legs  are 
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short  and  thick,  and  as  well  as  the  toes,  vary  in  differ- 
ent birds  from  a red  to  a yellow  colour. 

Ornithologists  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  country  to 
which  these  birds  originally  belonged ; it  is,  however, 
agreed,  that  they  are  natives  of  the  warm  climates.  Mr 
Pennant  says  they  are  met  with,  wild,  about  the  lake 
Baikal,  in  Asia ; Ray,  that  they  are  natives  of  Louisi- 
ana; Marcgrave,  that  they  are  met  with  in  Brazil; 
and  Buffon,  that  they  are  found  in  the  overflowed  sa- 
vannas of  Guiana,  where  they  feed  in  the  day-time  up- 
on the  wild  rice,  which  grows  there  in  abundance,'  and 
return  in  the  evening  to  the  sea : he  adds,  they  nes- 
tle on  the  trunks  of  rotten  trees ; and  after  the  young 
are  hatched,  the  mother  takes  them  one  after  another 
by  the  bill  and  throws  them  into  the  water.’’  It  is  said 
that  great  numbers  of  the  young  brood  are  destroyed 
by  the  alligators,  which  are  common  in  those  parts. 

These  birds  have  obtained  the  name  of  Musk  Duck, 
from  their  musky  smell,  which  arises  from  the  liquor 
secreted  in  the  glands  on  the  rump.  They  breed  rea- 
dily with  the  Common  Duck,  forming  an  intermediate 
kind,  better  suited  to  the  table  than  either  of  the 
parents. 

In  former  editions  of  this  work,  the  description  of 
the  plumage  of  these  birds  was  taken  from  other  orni- 
thologists, whose  accuracy  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
bill  red,  except  about  the  nostrils  and  tip,  where  it 
is  brown;  the  cheeks,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  white,  irregularly  marked  with  black  : the  belly, 
from  the  breast  to  the  thighs,  white.  The  general  co- 
lour of  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  deep  brown,  darkest, 
and  glossed  with  green,  on  the  back,  rump,  quills,  and 
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tail ; the  two  outside  feathers  of  the  latter,  and  the  first 
three  of  the  quills,  are  white. 

The  above  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  Musk 
Duck ; but  the  living  specimen  from  which  our  figure 
was  drawn,  was,  excepting  the  head,  entirely  white. 
The  bird  was  kindly  lent  to  this  work  by  William 
Losh,  Esq.  of  Point  Pleasant,  near  Newcastle,  who 
has  had  a breed  of  them  for  several  years.  The  origi- 
nal pair  came  from  France : they  were  white,  and  their 
progeny  continue  the  same.  They  are  completely  do- 
mesticated, but  the  smallest  disturbance  will  cause 
them  to  abandon  the  nest.  They  are  easily  reared, 
producing  at  a hatching  eight,  ten,  or  twelve,  accord- 
ing to  the  care  bestowed  upon  them. 
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